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Scope and Plan of the Apocalypse of John. 



PROF. MILTON S. TERRY. 

EVANSTON, ILL. 



THIS paper assumes the unity of the Apocalypse, and accepts 
the work as a genuine production of John, the disciple of 
Jesus. The mixture of Jewish and Christian elements, alleged by the 
recent hypotheses of Vischer, Voelter, Spitta, and others, is but the 
abundant appropriation of Old Testament imagery made by a Jewish- 
Christian disciple who had listened to the teaching of the Lord " as 
he sat on the mount of Olives over against the temple " (Mark 
xiii. 3). The theme of the Apocalypse is identical with that of 
Jesus, as reported in Mark xiii. and the parallels in Matthew and 
Luke, when, in answer to the disciples' question, he spoke of the sign 
of his coming and of the end of the age. Again and again the writer 
assures us that his revelation is of " things which must shortly come 
to pass." The mystery, propounded as a riddle in xiii. 18 and in 
xvii. 9-1 1, is most easily explained by dating the book in the reign 
of Nero, and before the commencement of the war which ended 
with the overthrow of Jerusalem. We adopt this early date with 
a thorough conviction that the internal evidences in favor of it far 
outweigh the single statement of Irenaeus, and all else that can be 
said, in favor of the opinion that it was written after the fall of the 
great city and temple of Judaism. 

There is no teaching of our Lord more clearly recorded in the 
Synoptic Gospels than that the Son of Man was to come in his 
kingdom and glory before some of those who heard him speak should 
taste of death (Matt. xvi. 28, Mark ix. 1, Luke ix. 27). And unless 
the language of Matthew xxiv. and its parallels in Mark and Luke are 
an unfortunate patchwork of misleading statements, Jesus most posi- 
tively declared that his coming on the clouds of heaven would 
accompany, or immediately follow, the woes of the ruin of Jerusalem. 
The ruin of the Jewish metropolis and temple was destined to mark 
the end of the pre-Messianic age, and the inauguration of a new 
dispensation of the kingdom of God. 
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In strict accordance with this doctrine of Jesus, the great theme of 
the Apocalypse is announced in chapter i. 7, in language appropriated 
from Daniel vii. 13 (cf. Matt. xxiv. 30) and Zech. xii. 10 : "Behold 
he cometh with the clouds, and every eye shall see him, and they 
who pierced him, and all the tribes of the land shall mourn over 
him." This coming, as we have already been told in the opening 
words of the book, is about to take place, and the time is at hand. 
If, now, the reference is to the signal end of the pre-Messianic 
period, and the dawn of a new era in the history of the human race, 
every word is appropriate. The citadel of the old covenant is about 
to perish, and, immediately thereafter, the Son of Man is to go forth, 
after the manner of the conqueror in xix. n-16, to subdue the nations 
and establish " a kingdom which cannot be shaken " (cf. Heb. xii. 
18-28). 

The scope of the Apocalypse of John is, therefore, the overthrow 
of apostate Judah and Jerusalem, and the consequent establishment 
of Christianity in the world. These things are set before us in great 
symbolic pictures, the imagery and language of which are appropri- 
ated almost wholly from the Hebrew Scriptures. We need not 
wonder at the commingling of Jewish and Christian ideas when we 
keep in mind that the author is a Jewish-Christian disciple, inspired 
with vivid recollection of his Lord's teaching, and "mighty in the 
Scriptures " of his own people. 

In submitting a new plan or analysis of the book, we divide it into 
two nearly equal parts, but understand these parts as a twofold pre- 
sentation of the theme. They are related to each other like the 
double dreams of Joseph and of Pharaoh, and like the dream-visions 
of Nebuchadnezzar and of Daniel respecting the four great kingdoms 
and their overthrow by the kingdom of the heavens. Most praeterist 
expositors make the catastrophe of the first part refer to the fall of 
Jerusalem, and that of the second part to the fall of pagan Rome. 
The Roman Empire has been given too much prominence in all 
expositions of this Apocalypse. The persistence in making the fall 
of Rome the main subject of the second part, tends to obscure and 
minify the purpose of the entire revelation. It puts a fanciful mean- 
ing on the time-limits of the prophecy, ignores the biblical concept 
of " the end of the age," and presumes to set aside things which, as 
we have seen, Jesus proclaimed in most positive and emphatic terms. 

Our analysis of the first part of the Apocalypse is as follows : — 
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First Part. 
The Revelation of the Lamb, I -XI. 

a. Title and superscription i. 1-3 

b. Salutation i. 4-6 

c. Apocalyptic announcement i. 7, 8 

I. The Epistles to the Seven Churches i. 9-iii. 22 

a. Introductory Christophany i. 9-20 

b. The seven epistles : — 

1. To the Church in Ephesus ii. 1-7 

2. To the Church in Smyrna ii. 8-1 1 

3. To the Church in Pergamum ii. 12-17 

4. To the Church in Thyatira ii. 18-29 

5. To the Church in Sardis iii. 1-6 

6. To the Church in Philadelphia iii. 7-13 

7. To the Church in Laodicea iii. 14-22 

II. The Opening of the Seven Seals iv.-vii. 

a. The heavenly theophany iv. 1-11 

b. The book with seven seals v. 1-5 

c. The Lamb at the throne v. 6-10 

d. The worship of God and the Lamb v. 11-14 

e. The opening of the seals : — 

1. First seal opened (white horse) vi. I, 2 

2. Second seal opened (red horse) vi. 3, 4 

3. Third seal opened (black horse) vi. 5, 6 

4. Fourth seal opened (pale horse) vi. 7, 8 

5. Fifth seal opened (souls under altar) vi. 9-11 

6. Sixth seal opened (shaking of earth and heavens) . . . vi. 12-17 
[First interlude vii. 

(1) The sealing of elect Israel vii. 1-8 

(2) The innumerable multitude washed in the blood of 

the Lamb vii. 9-17] 

7. Seventh seal opened viii. I 

III. The Sounding of the Seven Trumpets viii.-xi. 

a. The seven angels viii. 2 

b. The angel with the censer viii. 3-6 

c. The trumpets sounded : — 

1. First trumpet sounded (earth smitten) viii. 7 

2. Second trumpet sounded (sea smitten) viii. 8, 9 
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3. Third trumpet sounded (rivers and fountains) .... viii. 10,11 

4. Fourth trumpet sounded (sun smitten) viii. 12 

[Eagle of woe viii. 13] 

5. Fifth trumpet sounded (locust-plague) ix. 1-11 

[Second announcement of woe ix. 12] 

6. Sixth trumpet sounded (Euphrates-armies) ix. 13-21 

[Second interlude x. l-xi. 13 

(1) Mighty angel from heaven x. 1-7 

(2) Eating of the little book x. 8-1 1 

(The sealed book of v. 1-5 is now the opened book of x. 8-1 1. The Lamb 
took it out of the hand of him who sat on the throne (v. 7) ; having opened its 
seven seals he gives it to John as a word of prophecy, and John takes it out of 
the angel's hand. The book is no other than " the revelation of Jesus Christ, 
which God gave him " (i.e. Jesus), and which he in turn "sent and signified by 
his angel unto his servant John," as stated in chap. i. 1.) 

(3) Measuring of the temple xi. I, 2 

(4) The two witnesses xi. 3-13] 

[Announcement of third woe xi. 14] 

7. Seventh trumpet sounded (the end) xi. 15-19 

(1) The kingdom becomes Christ's xi. 15 

(2) The song of triumph xi. 16-18 

(3) God's temple in heaven opened xi. 19 

The Apocalyptist does not stop at the end of this first series of 
visions to describe the new temple of God which he sees opened in 
the heaven. His plan is to present that glorious consummation from 
another point of view, and by means of other symbols. This heavenly 
temple, in which the long-lost ark of the covenant again appears, is 
no other than the New Jerusalem, in which the temple, the visible 
symbol of God dwelling with his people, necessarily gives place to 
the blessed reality of personal divine fellowship and fruition, for 
which Jesus prayed in John xvii. 22-24. Hence in the later vision 
John saw no temple, because " the Lord God, the Almighty, and the 
Lamb are the temple thereof" (xxi. 22). 

The second part of this revelation is, therefore, like the first, a 
prophetic portraiture of the fall of apostate Judah, and the establish- 
ment of the new kingdom of Christ. As Joseph's dream of the sun, 
moon, and stars making obeisance to him was in substance but a 
repetition of his previous dream of the sheaves in the field (Gen. 
xxxvii. 6-9) ; and as Pharaoh's double dream of the seven kine and 
the seven ears was repeated unto the king twice in order to deepen 
the impression and assure him that the thing was established of God 
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and shortly to come to pass (Gen. xli. 32), so the second part of the 
Apocalypse of John is but another presentation of the same subject 
as the first part. Chapters v.-xi. reveal the Lamb of God under 
various symbols, glorious in power, opening the book of divine 
mysteries, avenging the martyred saints, and exhibiting the fearful 
judgments about to come upon the enemies of God. Everything is 
viewed as from the throne of the king of heaven, who sends forth his 
armies, destroys the murderers of his prophets, and burns up their 
city (cf. Matt. xxii. 7). The second part reveals rather a picture 
of the Church [the woman clothed with the sun, etc.] in conflict 
with infernal powers and worldly principalities, surviving all perse- 
cution, triumphing by the word of her testimony, and, after the 
fall of Babylon the harlot, appearing as the New Jerusalem, the 
wife of the Lamb, glorious in beauty and imperishable as the throne 
of God. 

Our analysis of this second part is as follows : — 



Second Part. 
The Revelation of the Bride, the Wife of the Lamb, XII.-XXII. 

I. The Woman and the Dragon xii. 

1. The woman in travail xii. 1, 2 

2. The great red dragon xii. 3, 4 

3. The child caught up to God and the woman nourished 

in the wilderness xii. 5, 6 

4. War in heaven . xii. 7, 8 

5. The dragon and his angels cast out xii. 9 

6. Consequent joy in heaven xii. 10-12 

7. Persecution of the woman and the rest of her seed . . xii. 13-17 

II. The Two Beasts xiii. 

1. The beast out of the sea xiii. 1-10 

2. The beast out of the land xiii. 11— 18 

III. A Sevenfold Revelation of Triumph and Judgment . . xiv. 

1. The Lamb and his thousands on Mt. Zion xiv. 1-5 

2. The eternal gospel xiv. 6, 7 

3. Fallen Babylon xiv. 8 

4. The solemn admonition xiv. 9-12 

5. The blessed dead xiv. 13 

6. The harvest of the earth xiv. 14-16 

7. The vintage of judgment xiv. 17-20 
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IV. The Seven Last Plagues xv., xvi. 

a. The seven angels xv. 1 

i. Song by the glassy sea xv. 2-4 

c. The procession of the angels xv. 5-8 

d. Pouring out of the bowls of wrath xvi. I 

1. First plague (grievous sore) xvi. 2 

2. Second plague (sea turned to blood) xvi. 3 

3. Third plague (rivers and fountains turned to blood) . . xvi. 4-7 

4. Fourth plague (sun smitten) xvi. 8, 9 

5. Fifth plague (throne of beast smitten) xvi. 10, 11 

6. Sixth plague (Euphrates-armies) xvi. 12-16 

7. Seventh plague (Babylon doomed) xvi. 17-21 

V. Babylon, the Great Harlot xvii.-xix. 10 

1. Vision of the harlot xvii. 1-6 

2. The mystery explained xvii. 7-18 

3. Angelic proclamation xviii. 1-3 

4. Another, heavenly voice xviii. 4-8 

5. Dirges and rejoicing over her fall xviii. 9-20 

6. Symbolic act and word of doom xviii. 21-24 

7. The heavenly halleluiahs xix. 1-8 

[Angel's words to John xix. 9, 10] 

VI. Millennial Conflict and Triumph xix. 11-xxi. 8 

1. The heavenly conqueror xix. 11— 16 

2. The great supper of sacrifice xix. 17, 18 

3. Beast and false prophet destroyed xix. 19-21 

4. Satan chained and in prison xx. 1-3 

5. Millennial period consummated in the final overthrow of 

Satan xx. 4-10 

6. The final judgment xx. 11-15 

7. New Heaven, new Earth, and new Jerusalem .... xxi. 1-8 

[Here are seven closely related pictures of the assured triumph of the holy 
heaven over all the hostile powers of earth and hell, and each of the seven begins 
with ko.1 eldov, ' and I saw.' This sevenfold vision of victory corresponds in the 
apocalyptic scheme with the seven last plagues which issued in the fall of Babylon 
the harlot. The last of those seven was accompanied by a voice from the throne 
which said 7^7oj-6c, 'it is done' (xvi. 17), and Babylon the great was judged. 
The last of these seven is accompanied by another voice from the throne, which 
says yeyovav, 'they are done' (xxi. 6), and all things are made new (cf. xi. 15). 
The entire Messianic era is here viewed as one group of pictures, and the seer 
beholds it as a unit, and makes no attempt, as literalists imagine, to write a 
history of Christianity beforehand. His prophecy is of things destined to come 
to pass shortly, and the vision of "the thousand years" is in no way inconsistent 
with this claim. The new age simply and quickly follows the conclusion of the 
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old, and in a few vivid pictures, set in symbolic figures which the Old Testament 
prophets had already employed, the writer portrays all that was given him to 
know of the great future of the kingdom of God. 

It should also be noted that as the seventh plague was followed by a detailed 
vision of Babylon the harlot, so the seventh vision of millennial triumph is 
followed by the elaborate portraiture of " the Jerusalem which is above and is our 
mother" (Gal. iv. 26). And each of these elaborated visions is a special and 
supplementary revelation of one of the seven angels of the seven bowls (cf. xvii. I 
and xxi. 9).] 

VII. Jerusalem, the Glorious Bride xxi. 9-xxii. 5 

1. Vision of New Jerusalem xxi. 9-14 

2. Measure of city and walls xxi. 15-17 

3. Materials of its structure xxi. 18-21 

4. Its temple and its light xxi. 22, 23 

5. Character of its inhabitants xxi. 24-27 

6. River and trees of life xxii. 1,2 

7. Eternal reign in glory xxii. 3-5 

Conclusion xxii. 6-21 



It remains to point out a few of the more important positions of 
this theory of the Apocalypse which are at issue with current expo- 
sitions. 

1 . This exposition recognizes, in accordance with the most explicit 
teaching of Jesus, that the fall of Jerusalem and its temple was the 
signal event which marked the end of the pre-Messianic age. The 
ministry of Christ in the flesh, and that of his apostles who founded 
the Christian Church, fell within the latter days of the old dispensa- 
tion. It was necessary for them to preach the gospel of the kingdom 
" in the whole world for a testimony unto all the nations " (Matt, 
xxiv. 14) before the old cultus gave place to the new. The explana- 
tion of Matt. xxiv. 14 as a prophecy of the evangelization of the 
world during the period of the Kingdom of Christ, has been the 
source of error and confusion. 

2. This exposition maintains that there are not two great cities 
which perish, but only one, which in this book is charged with the 
blood of saints and martyrs. " The great city " of xi. 8 is called, 
spiritually, Sodom and Egypt, and still more specifically designated 
as the city where the Lord of the two witnesses was crucified. The 
two witnesses are best understood as representing the apostles and 
prophets, who preached the gospel as a witness unto the nations 
before the end. We know that most of them sealed their testimony 
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with their blood. Not a few of them perished in Jerusalem, and 
Jesus himself said, as if to note this fact, "it cannot be that a 
prophet perish out of Jerusalem" (Luke xiii. 33). These first 
preachers were preeminently witnesses (/xajorvpes) . They are symbol- 
ically represented as two witnesses because it required two witnesses 
to establish testimony, and the analogy of the two olive trees and the 
two candlesticks, cited from Zech. iv. 3, suggests that these New 
Testament witnesses were the anointed builders of the new temple of 
God and the Lamb. The imagery employed in the description 
consists of allusions to Moses and Elijah, typical Old Testament 
witnesses of God. The great city, guilty of the blood of the wit- 
nesses, is no other than the great Babylon, the mother of harlots, 
drunken with the blood of saints and martyrs, as described in 
chapters xvii. and xviii. 

3. The error of supposing Babylon, the harlot of chapters xvii. 
and xviii., to be a symbol of Rome, appears from the following 
considerations : 

(1) It contravenes the analogy of biblical symbolism to portray a 
pagan city under the figure of a harlot. The imagery of chapters 
xvii. and xviii. is appropriated from Ezekiel xvi., xxii., and xxiii., 
where apostate Jerusalem is represented as a woman with whom 
Jehovah once entered into covenant, but who played the harlot and 
broke the bonds of wedlock (xvi. 8, 15, 38). Rome was never in 
covenant relations with God so that a prophet could say of her as 
Isaiah (i. 21) did of Jerusalem, " How is the faithful city become a 
harlot ! " 

(2) If the beast is the Roman Empire, as most expositors main- 
tain, the harlot should be some other city than the metropolis of the 
empire ; for how can it be truly said that any kings represented by 
the ten horns of that beast hated Rome and burned her utterly with 
fire (xvii. 16)? For the kings or potentates of the Roman Empire 
to destroy the great city of the Tiber, as represented in these symbols, 
is both incongruous in thought and untrue in fact. 

(3) The notion that the " seven mountains on which the woman 
sitteth " (xvii. 9) are the seven hills of Rome, the septem colles of the 
Latin writers, is a misleading fancy. So specific a designation would, 
in this connection, be scarcely in keeping with the demand made for 
" the mind that hath wisdom." The mountains are no more to be 
understood literally than the waters of verse 1 and the scarlet-colored 
beast of verse 3 ; for, according to the vision, the woman sits on 
many waters, on the beast, and on seven mountains. The four heads 
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of Daniel's symbolic beast (Dan. vii. 6) were not indicative of four 
hills on which a metropolis was builded. 

(4) In verse 18 this harlot is said to be "the great city which 
has a kingdom over the kings of the land." This statement has been 
too commonly understood as equivalent to dominion over all the 
kingdoms of the world ; but in xi. 8 the place where the Lord was 
ciucified is called " the great city," and in New Testament usage 
" kings of the land " is a phrase applied to such rulers as Herod and 
Pontius Pilate (Acts iv. 26, 27). Such kings are also spoken of by 
Josephus (Wars, iii. 3, 5) as subject "to the royal city Jerusalem, 
which was supreme, and presided over all the neighboring country as 
the head does over the body." In another passage ( Wars, vii. 8, 7) 
he speaks of Jerusalem in the identical language of the Apocalypse, 
and calls it " that great city." 

4. Our analysis further maintains that the angel of the abyss, 
named Abaddon and Apollyon in ix. n, is the same as "the beast 
that comes up out of the abyss" in xi. 7 and kills the two witnesses. 
He is also the " great red dragon " of xii. 3, " that old serpent, 
called the Devil and Satan," who " gave his power and his throne 
and great authority " to the beast that was seen to come up out of 
the sea (xiii. 2, 3). It is important to note that so far as the Roman 
Empire is depicted in this prophecy, it is conceived as an engine of 
persecution, possessed and employed by Satan for the purpose of 
making war on the woman's seed (i.e. the children of the Church). 
In xii. 9 the dragon and his angels were cast down to the earth. 
Soon after he stood upon the sand of the sea (xiii. 1), and, when 
the beast came up out of the sea, he entered into him and gave him 
his great power. So Satan is always the great enemy of God, and 
appears under various aspects and names. The great red dragon as 
well as the Roman world-power is, accordingly, to be recognized in 
the "scarlet colored beast " on which the harlot was seen sitting 
(xvii. 3) ; and in the enigmatical statement of xvii. n, "the beast 
that was and is not " is evidently the same infernal spirit who is 
referred to in the eighth verse as " about to come up out of the 
abyss, and to go into perdition." The thought of the writer seems 
for the moment to be more upon the infernal " beast that cometh up 
out of the abyss " (cf. xi. 7) than upon the empire which he appro- 
priates for the persecution of the seed of the woman. Hence it is 
said that he " is himself also an eighth and is of the seven." Each 
successive emperor is conceived as an incarnation of the great red 
dragon. 
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5. This exposition allows no place for the so-called "Nero myth." 
That superstitious rumor of later times may possibly have arisen from 
an early misapprehension of " the beast that was and is not," as 
spoken of in this Apocalypse. The Latin writers who refer to it say 
that it originated with an oracle of the soothsayers. Once started, 
the superstition of the times and the dread of Nero might have 
spread the rumor through many provinces ; but it would involve an 
unthinkable anachronism to suppose such a story to have been 
current in Nero's time, when this book was written. It is also in the 
highest degree improbable that the author of this sublime Apocalypse 
would have given such prominence to a fabulous report which was 
treated with derision by the later Roman writers. 

6. According to the scope and plan of the book, as here presented, 
the one great catastrophe of both parts is the downfall of the great 
city which was for a thousand years the metropolis of the Jewish 
people. Upon that city Jesus charged the guilt of " all the righteous 
blood shed on the earth from the blood of Abel unto that of 
Zechariah" (Matt, xxiii. 35). In the visions of John, this great 
Babylon, drunken with the blood of saints, is seen to fall and give 
place to the coming and kingdom of Him who is called Faithful and 
True, the Word of God, the King of kings and Lord of lords. He is 
seen to triumph over all his foes, even over Death and Hades, and 
the consummation of his millennial reign is the descent of the new 
Jerusalem to the new earth, and the making of all things new. 



